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Outdoor 
Cottjrpeptary 


About  this  issue 


As  you  leafed  through  the  pages  of  this  month's 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  before  you  settled  back  to  read 
this,  you  probably  wondered  what  possessed  us  to  put 
together  such  a  Christmas-y  issue.  It  may  well  be  that  you 
don't  even  celebrate  this  holiday  in  the  ways  reflected  by 
some  of  the  articles  here. 

But  maybe  you  will  agree  that  December  in  our  state 
is  something  special,  something  to  be  celebrated.  An- 
other season  has  passed,  bringing  that  change  of  pace 
that  is  winter  in  Georgia.  Winter's  sleet,  snow  and  school 
holidays  are  precceded,  though,  by  the  celebration  of  a 
traditional  holiday,  a  religious  holiday  that's  all  too 
often  commercialized. 

In  this  issue,  we've  tried  to  show  you  a  little  of  what 
we  call  a  Georgia  Christmas.  We've  taken  you  to  Bethle- 
hem (that's  right,  Bethlehem,  Georgia)  and  to  Westville 
for  their  Christmas  celebration  and  we've  reminisced 
with  Bill  Hammack  about  a  little  boy's  Christmas  in 
southwest  Georgia.  We've  even  tried  to  give  you  a  few 
gift  ideas,  though  we're  not  going  "commercial"  on  you, 
and  we  can  take  you  back  in  time  to  Christmas  on  the 
old  plantation.  We  show  you  winter's  snowy  wonder 
and  remind  you  that  state  parks  are  open  in  winter,  too. 
There's  an  interesting  (to  us  it  was)  little  story  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Ge  gia  but  has  a  little  conservation 
message  to  it,  and  th  :'s  a  look  at  the  Christmas  tree 
tradition  and  tree  far  in  Georgia.  There's  even  a  story 
about  the  annual  /  ubon  Bird  Count,  held  every 
December  across  th;  untry,  and  a  look  at  a  tiny  bird 
you're  likely  to  find        our  feeder  this  December. 

I  guess,  in  a  wor  we've  tried  in  this  issue  to  make 
you  aware  of  sc'iie  .  aings  you  just  might  enjoy.  Aware- 
ness. Maybe  that's  what  December  is  all  about  anyway. 
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Hiding  in  upon  us,  cloaked  in  its  inevitable  gray  mist,  comes  Christ- 
mas. Not  someone  else's  storybook  season  of  snow-laced  fir  trees  and 
reindeer  footprints  discovered  in  icy  drifts.  Not  the  tinsel-tinny,  canned- 
snow  season  of  somewhere  further  south.  It  is  Georgia's  own  season, 
when  even  nature  remembers  to  decorate. 

Left  behind  are  November's  gray  cornstalk-stubbled  fields.  Gone  are 
the  last  sad,  crumbling  poplar  leaves  which  clung  tenuously  until  freed 
by  a  final  autumnal  blast.  Unofficial  it  may  be,  but  by  November's 
end,  winter  is  accepted. 

And  then  comes  Christmas,  too  rainy  to  cut  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  a 
red  clay  pasture.  Small  town  shops  open  their  doors  to  fresh  air;  no  need 
to  hurry  in  from  the  cold.  "Maybe  it  will  snow  next  year.  It  would  seem 
more  like  Christmas,  wouldn't  it?"  But  everyone  remembers  anyway. 

And  in  their  own  quiet  way,  the  woods  remember.  The  holly  berries 
stand  bright  against  their  dark  green,  prickly-edged  leaves.  The  match 
stick  moss  provides  the  colors  for  our  children's  elves  who  dance  among 
the  sweet  gum  balls  and  pine  cones  which  promise  another  season. 

The  Georgia  woodlands  seem  to  roll  even  more  as  the  woods  open  up 
in  their  winter  undress.  A  streak  of  color,  the  cardinal  is  framed  as  it 
perches  among  the  mottled  gray  branches.  And  then  away  to  a  pine  he 
darts  as  quickly  as  the  season  itself,  and  it's  red  and  green  and  Christmas 
all  over  again. 

The  cedar  is  fresh  and  thick  and  alive  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Entwined 
in  its  upper  branches  too  high  to  reach  is  the  mistletoe,  its  green  leaves 
and  white  berries  enjoying  their  annual  elevation  to  prominence. 

The  fog  provides  the  blessing  of  obscurity,  softening  dimestore  lights 
into  something  more  magical.  And  above  all  are  the  stars,  not  forgetting 
the  season  nor  the  celebration,  each  twinkling  its  own  bright  non-neon 
cheer. 

It  is  Christmas  in  Georgia. 
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Bethlehem 


by  Lucy  Justus 
Photos  by  Ed  Brock 
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'ethlehem,  Georgia,  a  tiny  town  set  among  the  gentle 
hills  of  Barrow  County,  has  little  in  common  with  the 
Bethlehem  of  Christ's  birth. 

The  Barrow  hills  are  greener  and  more  densely 
forested  than  those  around  Bethlehem  of  Judaea.  In 
Georgia's  Bethlehem  there  are  no  shepherds  and  no 
barren  sun-seared  earth.  Rains  come  often  through  the 
year  and  sometimes  there  is  snow  at  Christmas. 

Since  the  population  of  the  little  Georgia  town  is  350, 
houses  and  businesses  are  about  as  sparse  as  vegetation 
on  the  Judaean  hillsides.  And  there  is  no  inn.  The  central 
city  consists  of  two  grocery  stores,  an  "odds  and  ends" 
store,  service  stations,  a  few  abandoned  buildings,  a  fire- 
house,  a  school,  two  churches  and  a  post  office. 

Only  once  has  Georgia's  Bethlehem  played  host  to  a 
crowd  which  might  roughly  be  compared  to  the  one  which 
came  to  David's  city  in  response  to  Caesar's  decree.  But, 
in  one  way,  it  may  resemble  the  Judaean  Bethlehem  of 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  more  than  most  cities  do.  When 
Christ  was  born,  there  were  no  windows  filled  with  toys, 
tinsel  and  gift-wrapped  packages,  no  city-decorated  tree, 
no  crowds  rushing  to  buy  presents  for  each  other.  There 
are  none  in  Georgia's  Bethlehem  now.  Just  a  living 
Nativity  scene  beneath  a  big  electrically  lighted  star. 

The  city  does  not  put  up  a  tree  or  decorate  its  light 
poles  as  many  do,  but  its  streets  are  named  for  the  season: 
Angel  Street,  Shepherd  Street,  Manger  Avenue,  Star 
Street,  Christmas  Avenue.  Christmas  in  Bethlehem 
centers  around  the  churches,  the  star  and  the  post  office, 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  nation. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  Christmas  cards  stream  into 
Georgia  to  be  postmarked  from  Bethlehem.  They  come 
from  foreign  nations  as  well  as  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

A  representative  sampling  of  last  year's  mail  showed 
cards  from,  among  other  places:  Ohio,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  Florida,  Arizona,  Iowa,  California, 
Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Canada  and  West  Germany. 

Some  of  the  cards  to  be  postmarked  arrive  in  ordinary 
envelopes,  some  in  large  packages  and  some  in  boxes  of 
several  hundred.  "We  have  had  as  many  as  1 ,000  at  a 
time,"  Postmaster  Lamar  Ridgeway  said.  "I  believe  about 
the  biggest  mailing  I  had  last  year  was  around  700. 


The  1967  commemorative  Christmas  stamp  on  display 
in  the  Bethlehem  post  office.  First  day  of  issue  was  held 
in  Bethlehem. 
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"I  have  to  admit  the  mail  has  dropped  off  from  what  it 
has  been  in  past  years,"  he  continued.  "We  used  to  get 
over  20,000  pieces  during  the  Christmas  season.  Last 
year,  we  postmarked  around  15,000.  I  don't  have  an 
exact  record  of  cancellations  because  we  do  it  by  hand. 
We  hand-cancel  all  of  it." 

The  postmark  is  plain,  a  simple  circle,  stamped  in 
black  ink,  listing  the  date,  city  and  state.  Mr.  Ridgeway 
figures  he  can  postmark  between  600  and  700  cards  in  an 
hour.  "If  they  are  a  uniform  size,  you  can  handle  them 
pretty  fast  if  you  don't  have  too  many  interruptions," 
he  said. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  year,  Bethlehem's  post  office 
is  a  one-person  operation  but  during  the  Christmas 


Bethlehem  Postmaster  Lamar  Ridgeway  (top  photo) 
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season,  Mr.  Ridgeway  has  to  hire  a  clerk  to  help.  The 
cards  start  coming  by  the  first  of  December  and  peak  in 
volume  between  the  8th  and  1 8th. 

"A  lot  of  people  from  Atlanta,  Athens  and  other  places 
drive  up  here  especially  to  bring  their  cards  and  get  them 
postmarked,"  the  postmaster  said.  "A  lady  from  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  has  been  coming  here  for  several  years,  and 
a  lawyer  from  Atlanta  came  for  27  or  28  years  without 
missing  a  time.  There  are  also  some  lawyers  from  around 
Athens  who  have  been  coming  for  something  over  20 
years.  It  is  just  a  regular  thing  with  them." 

Christmas  mail  was  responsible  for  one  of  Bethlehem's 
biggest  days,  a  day  which  brought  the  Governor,  a 
Congressman,  various  Washington  dignitaries  including 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  many  other  people 
to  Bethlehem. 

"We  had  a  first  day  of  issue  here  in  1967,"  Mr. 
Ridgeway  explained.  "Every  time  the  Postal  Service 
comes  out  with  a  new  commemorative  stamp,  they  pick 
a  certain  office  to  put  it  on  sale  for  the  first  day  of  issue. 
That  office  is  the  only  one  that  can  sell  that  stamp  that 
day.  The  next  day  it  goes  on  sale  at  all  the  other  offices. 
At  that  time,  I  believe  it  was  about  the  twelfth  first  day  of 
issue  ever  held  in  Georgia.  I  think  there  have  been 
several  more  since  them,  but  it  was  about  the  biggest 
thing  that  ever  happened  here." 

The  ceremonies  and  acompanying  sale  of  stamps  were 
held  in  the  Bethlehem  gymnasium  with  43  extra  clerks  to 
help  postmark  the  mail  and  mark  the  stamps,  "First  Day 
of  Issue."  That  year  we  had  something  over  400,000 
pieces  postmarked  from  Bethlehem,"  Mr.  Ridgeway  said. 

The  1967  Christmas  stamp,  a  five-cent  one,  was  a 
reproduction  of  Hans  Memling's  "Madonna  and  Child 
with  Angels,"  a  15th  Century  Flemish  oil  painting  that 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington. 
Memling  painted  the  scene,  which  measures  about  18  x 
23  inches,  on  wood  around  1480  and  it  is  considered  an 
excellent  example  of  the  detail  he  lavished  on  his  work. 
The  painting  was  the  sixth  in  the  Christmas  stamp  series 
and  the  first  to  be  printed  in  the  commemorative  size. 

A  print  of  Memling's  Madonna,  framed  along  with  one 
of  the  stamps,  hangs  in  Mr.  Ridgeway's  office. 

For  many  years  the  mail  has  come  and  gone  from  a 
small  white  frame  building  more  or  less  in  the  center  of 
the  business  section.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
Christmas  mail  will  be  postmarked  in  a  bright  new 
setting,  a  modern  brick  post  office  which  was  completed 
this  summer. 

But  Bethlehem's  star  will  remain  in  front  of  the  old 
building  in  the  center  of  town.  In  its  time,  the  star,  too, 
has  moved  from  place  to  place  but  it  has  been  part  of 
Bethlehem's  Christmas  tradition  for  longer  than  many 
people  can  remember.  At  first  the  program  was  limited  to 
Christmas  carols  sung  beneath  the  star.  "Then  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  got  together  and  decided 
to  have  the  Nativity  program  under  it  each  year,"  Lamar 
Ridgeway  explained.  "They  have  been  doing  it  for  a  long 
time  now — I'd  say  for  15  or  20  years  at  least." 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Christmas  story  will  be 
retold  under  Bethlehem's  star. 
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Firecracker 
Christmas 

bv  Bill  Hammack 


Nostalgia  can  be  revisionary,  as  memories  are 
edited  and  expurgated  and  enhanced  by  one's  individual 
perceptions,  some  of  which  change  with  time's  passage, 
a  passage  that  erodes  while  it  creates.  Thus,  one  who 
ambles  back  among  the  flowering  nostalgia 
can  never  be  quite  sure  about  what  appear  to  be  roses 
in  his  mind's  eye;  time  may  have  intensified  some 
hues  and  dimmed  others,  may  have  blunted  some 
thorns,  sharpened  others. 

However,  I  come  to  praise  nostalgia,  not  to  belittle 
it,  although  I  must  assert  this  caveat:  by  "nostalgia," 
I  mean  a  sentimental  brief  journey  of  the  heart 
into  yesterday;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  hustling  growth 
industry  which  nostalgia  has  become  today,  nor 
to  an  abnormal  preoccupation  with  an  irretrievable 
environment  of  the  past.  Like  most  delights,  nostalgia 
is  sweeter  when  it's  shared,  so  join  me  on  a  small 
Christmas-time  excursion  into  the  1920s  in  southwest 
Georgia,  where  we  see  a  10-year-old  licking  his  pencil 
and  carefully  making  letters  in  a  small  diary  covered  with 
blue  leather,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his 
beloved  Grandma  Julie. 

He  is  writing  without  embellishment  about  what  is 
happening  in  his  still-small  world.  Aware  of  the 
cause/result  chain — if  the  school  teacher  caught  him 
throwing  a  spitball,  he  got  a  whipping — he  is  more 
concerned  with  result,  and  when  it  comes  to  literary 


endeavor,  to  him  brevity  is  the  goal  of  lit. 

Hence  in  my  diary  for  December  23,  1926,  the  entire 
entry  reads:  "Today  we  had  our  Christmas  tree  at 
school."  There  was  no  mention  of  who  did  what  to 
whom,  what  the  harried  teacher  did  or  said  or 
reported  to  the  principal,  how  many  spitballs  were 
thrown,  how  many  scuffles  took  place,  during 
the  ceremonies  or  later  out  in  the  schoolyard.  Such 
developments  and  occurrences  were  assumed  to  be  so 
ubiquitous  and  traditional  as  to  be  unnecessary  to  record. 

On  December  24th,  I  wrote:  "Today  Jim  got  the 
Christmas  tree."  It  would  have  wasted  words  to 
add  that  I  went  with  him.  Jim  Brown  was  a  teenaged 
black  man  who  lived  with  his  family  on  my  father's  and 
mother's  farm.  He  took  me  with  him  nearly 
everywhere.  He  knew  where  the  wild  plums  were  the 
plumpest,  the  blackberries  the  sweetest,  the  fish  the 
hungriest.  In  raids  on  watermelon  patches,  he  taught  me 
how  to  select  ripe  watermelons.  All  it  ever  took 
Jim  was  one  strong  thump,  and  on  removing  from  the 
vine  a  melon  he  assessed  to  be  ripe,  by  cutting  the  stem 
with  the  always-carried  Barlow  (a  man's  not  dressed 
until  he's  got  his  knife  in  his  pocket)  and  breaking  open 
the  melon,  out  would  come  unfailingly  a  dripping 
ripe  red  and  juicy  heart.  (We  disdained  the  rest  of  the 
melon.  Left  it  there  in  the  patch  for  the  birds  and 
other  creatures.  No  uncouth  spitting  seeds  for  us.) 
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On  December  25th,  I  caroled  "Merry 
Christmas  everybody!  Santa  brought  Jerry  (my 
brother)  and  I  lots  of  things."  Obviously,  as  a  child  I  had 
been  conquered  by  the  pronoun  barrage  laid  down  by 
teachers  and  parents.  Don't  say,  they  would  direct, 
"Me  and  Jim  got  the  Christmas  tree,"  but  say  "Jim  and 
I."  Say  "I,"  "I,"  "I,"  not  "me,"  "me,"  "me."  Results  of 
that  pedagogical  overkill  taint  the  language  today;  some 
folks  are  afraid  to  use  "me"  or  "us"  when  those 
pronouns  are  correct  for  fear  of  being  judged  to  be 
ungrammatical,  and  consequently  such  clinkers  as 
"between  you  and  I"  jangle  in  the  language  of  the  poets 
who  produced  the  rolling  splendor  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  "things"  brought  by  Santa  were,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  report  in  my  diary,  firecrackers. 

Firecrackers  in  those  days  in  south  Georgia  were 
as  much  for  Christmas  as  they  were  for  the  Fourth  of 
July.  During  the  firecracker-punctuated  Christmas 
celebrations  there,  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
custom  would  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  South 
was  rising  again.  At  every  farm  and  in  every  town, 
big  cannon  crackers  boomed  and  strings  of  tiny  Chinese 
firecrackers  popped  and  torpedoes  exploded. 
("Torpedoes"  were  small  balls  of  gunpowder  plastered 
with  percussion  caps  which  you  hurled  at  a  hard 
surface;  on  striking,  they  made  satisfactorily  loud  bangs.) 
At  night,  Roman  candles  thumped  and  flared  redly, 
and  sparklers  effervesced.  During  the  day,  youngsters 
would  drive  around  town  in  their  fathers'  automobiles, 
tossing  out  just-lit  firecrackers.  In  my  pre-teen 
days,  closed  cars  such  as  sedans  were  not  common 
in  our  neck  of  the  woods.  (First  of  my  father's 
automobiles  that  I  remember  was  a  Buick  touring  car.) 
Open  automobiles  were  excellent  moving  platforms 
from  which  to  throw  firecrackers.  By  the  time  the 
following  generation  was  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the 
traditional  Christmas  sport,  however,  closed  cars  had 
become  the  vehicle  of  popular  choice,  which 
resulted  in  some  backfires.  For  all  of  south  Georgia's 
benign  climate,  it's  cold  in  December,  and  the 
firecracker-pitchers  would  keep  sedan  windows  rolled  up 
for  comfort,  rolling  them  down  only  to  fling 
a  firecracker.  Gib  Johnston,  of  that  generation,  recalls 
that  sometimes  an  enthusiastic  lad  would  light  a  cracker 
and  throw  it  only  to  find  that  in  his  excitement  he  had 
forgotten  to  roll  down  the  window,  and  the  sputtering 
cracker  would  bounce  back  from  the  glass  to  land  in  the 
automobile.  This  caused,  commented  Johnston, 
considerable  jumping  about. 

(Jumping  away  from  an  exploding  firecracker  makes 
the  same  sense  as  taking  cover  from  a  hand  grenade 
about  to  fragment.  Fireworks  in  amateur  hands  can 
maim  and  kill;  since  my  childhood  days,  the 
Georgia  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  that  was  signed  into 
law  prohibiting  fireworks  in  the  state  except  displays 


staged  by  professionals.) 

Another  "thing"  left  by  Santa  was  that  exotic 
fruit,  the  orange.  Oranges  were  Christmas  treats  in 
those  days,  some  of  them  found  under  the 
Christmas  tree  in  red  net  packages  shaped  like 
Christmas  stocking.  Oranges  came  from  Florida,  and 
only  in  season.  Another  yearly  feature  of  our  own  family 
Christmases  in  those  years  was  the  spend-the- 
Christmas-Eve-night  visit  made  by  my  paternal 
grandmother  and  grandfather.  There  was  no  reason 
for  Grandma  Julie  and  Grandpa  to  spend  the  night  with 
us  on  the  farm — their  home  was  down  the  dirt  road 
only  two  miles,  in  Coleman — but  it  was  Christmas  Eve 
and  Grandma  Julie  wanted  to  be  with  her  only  child, 
my  father,  and  her  grandchildren.  She  always 
helped  my  mother  prepare  the  Christmas  feast. 

It  was  always  turkey.  Turkey  was  for  Christmas.  (For 
Thanksgiving,  it  was  chicken.)  Christmas  dessert 
always  was  ambrosia,  made  with  that  exotic  fruit,  the 
orange.  Ambrosia  was  for  Christmas,  seldom  for  any 
other  festive  occasion.  With  the  ambrosia 
came  fruit  cake,  which  also  was  for  Christmas.  While 
ambrosia  was  a  rare  delicacy,  I  ingested  enough  every 
holiday  season  to  ward  off  scurvy  for  a  thousand 
years,  because  Grandma  Corine  Beauchamp,  whose  farm 
was  a  little  ways  down  the  dirt  road  toward  Coleman, 
always  had  an  immense  bowl  of  it,  along  with  fruit  cakes. 

Christmastide  was  for  visiting  kinfolks  and  friends. 
Wherever  we  would  go,  folks  would  importune  my 
mother  to  play  the  piano.  She  had  studied  music 
at  Bessie  Tift  College  on  her  way  to  becoming  a  concert 
pianist,  but  the  stage  lost  her  because  she  never  fell  out 
of  love  with  her  childhood  sweetheart,  my  father. 
Ma  would  pleasure  the  soul  with  Chopin  and  Beethoven 
and  then  she  would  tickle  the  spirit  with  Scott  Joplin's 
"Maple  Leaf  Rag"  and  Zez  Confrey's  "Kitten  on  the 
Keys."  She  is  88  years  old  now,  and  her  fingers 
are  painfully  twisted  with  arthritis  and  she  hobbles 
around  with  the  aid  of  a  walker  because  her  hip  was 
broken  last  year,  but  she  still  can  weave  magic  spells  at 
her  Chickering. 

Visiting  kinfolks  never  was  one-way;  kinfolks 
also  visited  us.  In  my  diary,  one  day  I  wrote:  "Uncle 
Ree  ...  ate  dinner  with  us  (noon  meal  at  Grandma 
Julie's;  while  I  was  going  to  grammar  school  in  Coleman, 
I  always  ate  at  noon  at  Grandma  Julie's)  and  Uncle 
Ree  gave  me  some  big  stone  marbles." 

Would  that  I  still  had  those  stone  marbles  today. 
Unfortunately,  an  active  marble-player's  marbles  get 
chipped  and  broken,  and  they  get  lost  in  rambling 
through  the  woods  and  fishing  in  the  creeks 
and  skinnydipping  in  the  pond  that  lay  in  the  forested 
valley  below  Grandma  Corine's  house.  I  wish,  too,  that  I 
still  had  one  of  the  touring  cars  my  father  drove 
when  I  was  a  child,  because  I  always  have  been  an 
automobile  enthusiast  and  additionally,  one  of  those 
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cars,  restored  to  mint  condition,  would  be  worth  a 
bundle  of  cold  cash  in  this  day  of  hardly  believable  old 
car  prices. 

However,  there  are  more  fundamental  values  from 
yesteryear  that  provide  warmer  dividends  as  I  peer 
this  Christmastime  through  the  glass  of  nostalgia  with 
whatever  distortions  it  may  induce.  These  values  are 
far  more  than  nostalgic  memories;  they  abide 
to  this  day.  Among  them  are  the  joys  of  giving  and 
receiving  or,  to  say  the  same  thing  with  other  words, 
the  joys  of  loving  and  caring.  If  you  give  of  yourself- — 
the  symbol  may  be  a  necklace  or  a  necktie  or  a  phone 
call  or  a  Christmas  card — you  give  because  you  love,  and 
if  you  care,  you  want  another  person  to  know  the 


joy  of  giving.  Such  gifts  of  self  cannot  change  hands 
through  walls.  The  heart  must  be  opened  to  give,  opened 
to  receive.  If  this  sounds  sentimental,  let  me 
unabashedly  proclaim  that  I  am  a  sentimental  man. 
While  I  cannot  say  that  I  spend  many  hours  in 
nostalgic  meandering,  every  now  and  then  I  try  to 
capture  a  whiff  of  the  ambience  that  existed  once  upon  a 
time,  occasionally  to  the  wonderment  of  my  younger 
friends.  They  cannot  understand  why  a  balding  man  of 
threescore  and  two  years  seems  to  derive  so  much 
satisfaction  from  firing  his  shotgun  at  nothing 
during  the  Christmas  season.  My  explanation  would 
baffle  them  just  as  much.  The  sound  of  my  shotgun  puts 
me  in  mind  of  firecrackers  at  Christmas. 
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Chief,  Interpretive  Programming  Section 

Parks,  Recreation  and  Historic  Sites  Division 


Two  extreme  viewpoints  exist  of  the  antebellum  South. 
One  view  depicts  a  society  supported  by  white  columns, 
shaded  by  magnolias  and  dipped  in  mint  juleps.  The  other 
remembers  a  people  held  in  shackles,  surrounded  by  cot- 
ton and  sold  at  auction.  These  two  outlooks  on  the  ante- 
bellum South  are  as  different  as  black  and  white,  and 
while  historically  they  both  reveal  something  about  the 
same  period  and  place,  psychologically  they  can  never  be 
reconciled.  But  research  into  Christmas  on  antebellum 
plantations  as  revealed  through  diaries  by  members  of 


the  planter  families  and  interviews  with  former  slaves 
(conducted  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  in  the  1930s) 
reveals  that  on  this  event,  the  two  viewpoints  of  the  Old 
South  merge  into  one  common  memory. 

Christmas  meant  four  particular  things  to  both  the 
planter  and  the  slave  families — a  holiday  from  work,  lots 
of  special  foods,  entertainment  and  gifts. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  slaves  had 
a  holiday  from  work.  Tradition  held  that  they  would  not 
have  to  work  as  long  as  the  Yule  log  burned.  Therefore, 
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the  slaves  tried  to  locate  the  largest,  dampest  log  they 
could  find  in  order  to  prolong  the  holiday.  For  the  planter 
family,  Christmas  came  during  "The  Season,"  a  time  for 
visits  and  parties  with  friends  and  neighbors.  It  was  also 
the  week  leading  up  to  New  Year's  Day  when  all  debts 
had  to  be  settled. 

Since  hog  killing  time  usually  came  in  early  December, 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  fresh  meat  at  the  plantation  by 
the  25th.  Planters  and  slaves  shared  this  seasonal  abun- 
dance. The  table  at  the  big  house  groaned  from  the  weight 
of  feasts  such  as  the  one  on  a  middle  Georgia  plantation 
recalled  by  George  G.  Smith  of  Macon: 

"There  was  first  a  Brunswick  stew,  a  huge  turkey, 
a  boiled  ham,  a  dish  of  fried  chicken,  a  chicken 
pie,  cornbread,  lightbread,  sweet  potatoes,  fol- 
lowed by  dessert  of  cake  and  syllabub,  and  boiled 
custard,  and  sliced  potato  pie." 
Mr.  Smith  also  recalled  that  "the  cup  that  inebriates" 
went  round  the  company  freely. 

The  holiday  meal  in  the  slave  quarters  was  equally 
hearty.  One  former  slave  remembered  that  the  baking  and 
preparing  "went  on  for  days."  When  Christmas  finally 
came,  it  was  the  "big  day"  and  the  slaves  "always  had 
more  to  eat  than  you  ever  saw  on  them  days."  Their 
feast  included  fresh  meats,  sweet  breads  or  cakes,  ginger- 
bread, syrup,  fruit,  candy  and  sweet  potatoes.  Georgia 
Baker,  a  former  slave  at  the  Old  Homestead,  Alexander 
H.   Stephens'  plantation   near  Crawfordville,   described 


her  Christmas  meal: 

"cakes  of  all  kinds,  fresh  meat,  lightbread,  turkeys, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  all  sorts  of  wild  game 
. . .  plenty  of  pecans,  apples  and  dried  peaches  too 
at  Christmas  ..." 
as  well  as  whiskey  for  the  adults  and  "toddy"  or  "dram" 
(whiskey  mixed  with  sweetened  water)  for  the  children. 
The  activities  and  games  in  the  slave  quarters  during 
the  holiday  week  included  dancing,  singing  and  playing 
the  banjo.  The  big  event  was  pulling  syrup  candy  when  as 
many  as  75  slaves  might  participate.   Another  activity 
which  was  especially  popular  with  the  slave  children  was 
popping  hog  bladder  balloons.  Pauline  Gricc,  a  former 
Fulton  County,  Georgia  slave  explained  that  the  hog 
bladders  were  saved  from  the  hog  killings,  and 
"on  Christmas  night,  the  children  takes  them  and 
puts  them  on  the  stick.  First  they  is  all  blowed  full 
of  air  and  tied  tight  and  dry.  Then  the  children 
holds  the  bladder  in   the  fire   and   pretty  soon 
'Bang'  they  goes.  That  am  the  fireworks." 
At  the  big  house,  the  Master's  family  and  friends  also 
celebrated  the  holidays  with   music.  They  gathered  in 
the  parlor  and  listened  to  informal  piano  and  vocal  con- 
certs, or  danced  the  reel.  To  many,  Christmas  marked  the 
height  of  "The  Season,"  that  time  when  the  young  beaux 
and  belles  danced  and  courted,  and  bussed  in  the  corner. 
The  younger  children  delighted  in  games  like  blindman's 
bluff  and  trying  to  hit  a  bag  full  of  goodies  with  a  stick. 
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From  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Magazine,  Dec,  1869 


For  the  planter's  children  and  the  slave  children,  the 
best  part  of  Christmas  came  early  in  the  morning  "before 
the  squirrels  were  up."  Little  master  and  little  mistress 
hopped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  mantel  where  they 
found  their  stockings  filled  with  fruit,  nuts  and  small  toys 
left  by  Santa  Claus.  Under  the  Christmas  tree  they  found 
new  dolls,  cologne,  rocking  horses,  hoops  and  other 
presents  from  their  relatives.  Later  in  the  day,  they 
would  seek  out  their  friends  and  shout,  "Christmas  gift! 
Christmas  gift!"  The  one  who  said  it  first  won  a  gift 
from  the  slower  one. 

James  Bolton,  a  former  Oglethorpe  County  slave, 
remembered  that  "we  runned  up  to  the  big  house  early 
Christmas  morning  and  holler  out,  'Morning,  Christmas 
gift!'  Then  they  give  us  plenty  of  Santa  Claus,  and  we 
would  go  back  to  our  cabins  to  have  fun  'til  New  Year's 
Day."  "Santa  Claus"  meant  gifts  such  as  apples,  oranges, 
candy,  nuts,  dresses,  aprons,  tobacco,  drams,  cakes,  rag 
dolls,  or  even  china  dolls.  On  one  plantation,  Christmas 
was  a  time  for  special  recognition  and  the  highest  cotton- 
picker  was  awarded  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  who 
had  had  twins  that  year  were  given  clothes  for  the  twins 
and  a  warm  double  blanket. 

One  major  difference  appeared  in  the  various  recollec- 
tions of  a  plantation  Christmas  by  planter  and  slave 
families.  Carrie  Berry,  a  ten-year-old  Atlanta  girl,  re- 


corded in  her  diary  that  during  the  holiday  she  was  busy 
making  pumpkin  pies,  wrapping  presents,  making  cakes 
to  trim  the  tree,  and  receiving  and  giving  presents.  Other 
accounts  by  former  slaves  reveal  anticipation  for  the 
Christmas  celebration  and  receiving  gifts,  but  they  only 
mention  receiving,  not  giving  gifts.  This  distinction  points 
out  where  the  common  memory  and  Christmas  experi- 
ence must  split  apart  again. 

On  southern  plantations,  the  planters  were  the  masters, 
the  owners  and  the  benefactors.  The  slaves  were  the 
property,  the  laborers  and  the  workers.  Their  "gifts"  to 
the  master  were  hard  work  and  production,  and  in  some 
ways,  Christmas  with  its  special  food,  gifts,  and  holiday 
from  work,  was  a  fringe  benefit  for  that  work.  One  promi- 
nent black  abolitionist  and  former  slave,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, believed  that  there  was  an  ulterior  motive  behind  the 
fun.  Douglass  felt  that,  like  the  Christmas  bonus  in  to- 
day's business  world,  "these  holidays  (were)  among  the 
most  effective  means  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders,  of 
keeping  down  the  spirit  of  insurrection  among  the  slaves." 
Whether  the  planter's  motive  was  Christian  charity  or 
financial  common  sense  did  not  seem  to  concern  the  for- 
mer slaves,  at  least  when  they  made  their  recollections 
nearly  eighty  years  later.  In  their  memories,  the  holiday 
was  a  time  for  relaxation,  fun  and  enjoyment.  One  par- 
ticular planter  revealed  that  on  her  plantation,  Christ- 
mas was  a  time  of  sharing  and  common  fun: 

"(My  daughter)  woke  very  early  and  crept  out  of 
bed  to  her  stocking.  Seeing  it  well  filled  she  soon 
had  a  light  and  eight  little  negroes  sitting  around 
her  gazing  upon  the  treasures  in  her  stocking  and 
everything  opened   that  could  be  divided  was 
shared  with  them.  Then  their  presents  she  had 
collected  the  night  before  and  laid  upon  the  table 
were  distributed  amongst  them." 
She  ended  the  above  diary  entry,  dated  December  25, 
1865,  with  "  'Tis  the  last  Christmas  we  shall  probably  be 
together,  Freedman!" 

The  institution  of  slavery  has  made  antebellum  history 
a  question  of  black  and  white.  The  two  viewpoints  are 
viable  as  personal  viewpoints  of  the  past,  but  with  the 
celebration  of  Christmas,  the  records  and  recollections 
reveal  a  past  which,  at  best,  was  shared  and  which,  at 
most,  was  common  to  both  planters  and  slaves. 

Research  into  Christmas  celebrations  in  Georgia  con- 
tinues at  DNR.  The  specific  sources  for  this  article  were: 
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The  Christmas  Tree."  by  F.  A.  Chapman. 
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And  the  white  wolf-winter,  hungry  and  frore, 
Can  prowl  the  North  by  a  frozen  door 
But  here  we  have  fed  him  on  bacon-fat 
And  he  sleeps  by  the  stove  like  a  lazv  cat. 
Here  Christmas  stops  at  everyone's  house 
With  a  jug  of  molasses  and  green,  voting  boughs. 
And  the  little  New  Year,  the  weakling  one. 
Can  lie  outdoors  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Blowing  the  fluff  from  a  turkey-wing 
At  skies  already  haunted  with  Spring— 

— Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
"John  Brown's  Body" 
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History  has  recorded  that  Eng- 
land's Oliver  Cromwell  abolished 
Christmas  festivities  for  18  years  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  However 
it's  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  tradi- 
tion as  lovely  as  our  decorated 
Christmas  tree  was  actually  banned 
in  the  United  States  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century! 

It  all  came  about  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  became  president  in  1901. 
When  it  came  to  the  subject  of  cut 
Christmas  trees  to  decorate  the 
White  House  rooms  —  Roosevelt's 
answer  was  a  loud  and  most  em- 
phatic NO!  For  the  first  time  since 
President  Franklin  Pierce  had  initi- 
ated the  White  House  Christmas  tree 
custom  in  1856,  the  Presidential 
mansion  was  to  be  without  the  beauty 
and  sparkle  of  decorated  trees  for 
the  Christmas  season. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  shocking 
order  was  not  given  because  Roose- 
velt was  against  Christmas  or  its 
various  traditions,  nor  did  he  look 
upon  the  celebration  as  being  "hum- 
bug." His  reason  for  declaring  the 
ban  and  getting  the  nation  to  forego 
Christmas  trees  was  primarily  one  of 
forest  conservation.  At  that  time  all 
Christmas  trees  were  being  cut  from 
forest  lands  where  they  grew  in  a 
wild  state.  To  Roosevelt's  way  of 
thinking,  the  custom  was  a  most  de- 
structive one — and  would  soon  rob 
the  country  of  its  beautiful  forest 
lands,  if  allowed  to  continue. 

Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  what 
he  considered  "a  sheer  waste  of  God- 
given  beauty,"  he  therefore  banned 
the  use  of  the  decorated  trees  in  the 
White  House,  hoping  that  this  action 
would  set  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  becoming 
a  means  of  leading  the  entire  nation 
to  greater  and  more  serious  thoughts 
about  forest  conservation. 

He  may  have  been  disappointed 
as  to  how  little  effect  the  edict  had 


by  Lucille  Goodyear 

on  the  country,  as  a  whole;  however, 
he  was  absolutely  unprepared  for  the 
loud  dissension  it  caused  right  in  his 
own  family.  The  Roosevelt  young- 
sters cared  little  about  how  the  rest 
of  the  country  felt;  to  them  the  lack 
of  a  decorated  Christmas  tree  was 
a  gigantic  disappointment.  Christmas 
without  a  lovely  decorated  tree  would 
not  be  Christmas  at  all.  They  pleaded 
and  cajoled,  but  the  order  stood 
unchanged. 

Undaunted,  two  of  the  boys, 
Archie  and  Quentin,  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  their  father's  ruling,  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
smuggled  in  a  lovely  evergreen  tree 
which  they  set  up  in  their  bedroom 
and  proceeded  to  decorate.  The  tree 
was  surreptitiously  viewed  and  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  household.  Every- 
one was  solemnly  sworn  to  secrecy. 
As  long  as  their  father  was  unaware 
of  the  tree's  existence,  they  were  safe 
in  their  joy. 

But,  somehow  Roosevelt  did  dis- 
cover the  presence  and  immediately 
went  into  a  thundering  rage.  It  was 
one  thing  for  children  to  go  against 
a  father's  orders  — ■  presidential  or- 
ders, at  that  —  but  what  was  more 
upsetting  was  that  his  own  sons  did 
not  share  his  deep  concern  about  the 
conservation  of  the  nation's  forest 
lands.  If  they  and  the  rest  of  their 
generation  were  to  share  this  utter 
disregard,  what  chance  did  the  coun- 
try's forest  lands  have  in  the  future? 

In  hopes  of  receiving  some  au- 
thoritative backing  for  his  stand  on 
the  subject — and  to  teach  his  boys  a 
much  needed  lesson — he  called  in 
his  close  friend  and  advisor,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  then  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Pinchot.  of  all 
people,  would  know. 

Getting  a  full  report  on  the  White 
House  "tree  situation,"  Pinchot 
probably    chuckled    inwardly,    but 


nevertheless,  he  calmly  assured  the 
highly-agitated  President  that  the  su- 
pervised and  proper  harvesting  of 
trees  for  Christmas  use  was  actually 
to  the  good  of  the  forest  lands.  He 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  coun- 
try's forest  lands  were  so  thickly 
grown  that  periodic  thinnings  were 
truly  necessary  to  release  the  remain- 
ing trees  from  extreme  competition 
for  moisture,  soil,  and  sunlight  in  or- 
der to  maintain  satisfactory  forest 
growth. 

Although  still  somewhat  disgrunt- 
led, but  thoroughly  convinced  with 
Pinchot's  theory,  the  President  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  grant  his 
youngsters'  wishes  to  keep  their  pre- 
cious Christmas  tree.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  put  an  end  to  the  Presi- 
dential ban  and  reinstated  the  White 
House  Christmas  tree  custom.  Fam- 
ily peace  was  thus  restored. 

If  President  Roosevelt  was  still 
around  today,  he  would,  most  un- 
doubtedly, be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  harvesting  of  wild  Christmas  trees 
is  actually  easing.  Today,  about  70 
percent  of  all  the  natural  Christmas 
trees  sold  are  farm  planted,  nurtured 
on  special  tree  farms  for  up  to  seven 
years  and  immediately  replaced  in 
the  soil  by  new  plantings  when  cut. 
Americans  buy  over  30  million  trees 
every  year,  and  more  than  80  million 
seedlings  are  planted  annually  to 
make  certain  the  nation  gets  its  tra- 
ditional Christmas  trees.  Increasingly 
popular  is  the  purchase  of  live 
Christmas  trees  which  can  be  planted 
after  the  holiday. 

Thus,  with  the  establishment  of 
Christmas  tree  plantations,  everyone 
can  still  enjoy  the  magical  beauty  of 
our  beloved  decorated  tree  tradition. 

After  all,  it's  just  as  the  Roosevelt 
youngsters  had  exclaimed:  What 
would  Christmas  be  without  a  deco- 
rated tree? 
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Trees 


a  look  at  one  holiday  tradition 


'•Gather,nK  Christmas  Greens  "    An  illustration  from  c    1876 


by  Lucy  Justus 


This  year,  Georgians  will  decorate  approximately  a 
million  trees  for  Christmas. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  What  relationship  do  trees  have 
to  the  birth  of  Christ? 

Although  they  are  not  directly  associated  with  the 
event,  as  stars  and  angels  are,  trees  have  been  included 
in  religious  observances  for  perhaps  as  long  as  religion 
of  any  kind  has  existed. 

The  use  of  decorative  greenery  has  spanned  ages  and 
oceans,  often  representing  the  same  thing  to  people  of 
vastly  differing  beliefs.  To  the  Christian,  the  evergreens 
of  Christmas  stand  for  eternal  life  but  the  symbolism  is 
not  unique  to  the  Christian  faith.  Evergreens  represented 
everlasting  life  in  pagan  religions  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

During  their  celebration  of  the  winter  solstice,  ancient 
Egyptians  decorated  their  homes  with  green  fronds  to 
symbolize  "life  triumphant  over  death." 

And  the  Romans  incorporated  an  evergreen  bough 
into  their  ceremonies  observing  the  Feast  of  Saturn. 
The  feast  and  the  New  Year  celebration,  which 
followed  soon  afterward,  featured  eating,  drinking, 
exchanging  gifts  and  decorating  houses  with  lights 
and  greenery.  When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  church  leaders  abolished  the  Feast 
of  Saturn,  replacing  it  with  the  Christmas  celebration 
on  December  25,  354. 

Evergreens,  especially  holly  and  mistletoe, 
symbolized  eternal  life  to  the  Druids  of  early  France 
and  Britain.  And  ancient  Norsemen,  who  are  said  to 
have  paid  homage  to  the  fir  tree,  associated  evergreens 
with  the  sun  god  Balder. 

In  the  dark,  superstitious  days  of  old  Europe,  people 
protected  their  homes  from  witches,  ghosts  and  evil 


spirits  by  putting  evergreen  branches  above  the  door. 

The  tradition  of  decorating  trees  at  Christmastime  is 
such  an  old  one  that  its  origin  has  become  blurred. 
Many  people  credit  Martin  Luther  with  the  first 
Christmas  tree  or,  at  least,  with  the  first  lighted  one. 
He  is  said  to  have  brought  a  small  evergreen  into  his 
home  and  attached  candles  to  it  to  simulate  the  starlit 
sky  of  the  first  Christmas  Eve. 

Legend,  however,  says  an  English  missionary 
introduced  Christmas  trees  to  Germany  in  the  eighth 
century,  long  before  Luther  was  born  in  1483. 

And  some  historians  suggest  that  our  tradition  of 
decorating  Christmas  trees  evolved  from  the  combination 
of  two  old  customs.  One  was  the  "Paradise  Tree" 
featured  in  medieval  church  plays.  In  the  plays  which 
depicted  the  Garden  of  Eden,  an  evergreen  was 
decorated  with  apples  and  round  wafers  much  like  those 
used  in  Communion  services. 

The  custom  which  may  have  been  combined  with  the 
Paradise  Tree  is  an  old  German  one.  The  Christmas 
decorations  in  German  homes  hundreds  of  years  ago 
included  wooden  candlestands  with  triangular  shelves 
arranged  to  resemble  a  pyramid. 

"Christmas  Trees:  the  Tradition  and  the  Trade,"  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  Moravian  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
used  wooden  pyramids  decorated  wth  candles,  apples 
and  hymn  stanzas  in  1747. 

The  date  is  an  interesting  one  because  nearly  a 
century  elapsed  before  Christmas  trees  were  widely  used 
in  America  or  England.  The  custom,  which  evidently 
originated  in  Germany,  did  not  become  popular  in 
other  countries  until  Prince  Albert,  Queen  Victoria's 
husband,  introduced  it  to  England  in  1841. 
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According  to  the  USDA  bulletin,  the  first  commercial 
sale  of  Christmas  trees  in  this  country  was  in  1851 
when  Mark  Carr  hauled  two  sled  loads  of  firs  from  the 
Catskills  to  New  York  City. 

The  fir  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  species  in 
all  historic  accounts  of  Christmas  trees.  Some  people 
say  this  is  because  the  twigs  of  the  balsam  fir  resemble 
crosses  more  than  those  of  any  other  tree.  Whatever  the 
reason,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  poems,  songs  and 
stories  for  ages.  Two  of  the  better  known  works  are 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "The  Fir  Tree,"  and  the 
German  folk  song  "O  Tannenbaum,"  which  is  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  fir  tree. 

Until  1955,  the  balsam  fir  was  by  far  the  favorite 
American  Christmas  tree.  And  the  first  National 
Christmas  Tree,  set  up  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in 
1923,  was  a  fir.  Since  1955  the  Scotch  pine  has  edged 
the  balsam  out  of  the  lead,  but  it  still  ranks  among  the 
top  five.  The  other  ranking  favorites  are  the  Douglas  fir, 
black  spruce  and  Eastern  red  cedar.  This  year's 
National  Tree  is  a  65-foot  Norway  spruce  from 
Garrett  County,  Maryland. 

All  50  states  produce  some  Christmas  trees  and  this 
year  Georgia  trees  will  account  for  20  percent  of  the 
million  the  state  will  use  at  Christmas.  Most  of  the 
Georgia  trees  were  grown  on  plantations  and  cultivated 
strictly  for  the  Christmas  market. 


B.  R.  Murray,  Extension  Forester  for  the  Rural 
Development  Center  at  Tifton,  says  Georgia  has  around 
200  commercial  Christmas  tree  growers  and  in  the  next 
five  years  will  produce  enough  trees  to  supply  50 
percent  of  the  state's  demand. 

Although  a  number  of  species  have  been  tested  in  the 
state,  the  ones  the  Georgia  growers  currently  produce 
in  the  greatest  quantities  are  the  Virginia,  white  and 
Scotch  pine,  cedar  and  white,  Norway  and  Colorado 
blue  spruce. 

As  beautiful  as  your  tree  may  be,  it  can  be  dangerous. 
Whatever  species  you  choose,  be  sure  your  tree  is  fresh 
and  green.  Then  saw  off  the  trunk  at  least  an  inch 
above  the  original  cut.  Keep  the  tree  in  a  container  of 
water  and  well  away  from  all  sources  of  heat.  Be  sure 
there  are  no  frayed  wires  in  your  lighting  system,  the 
circuits  are  not  overloaded,  and  your  decorations  are 
not  flammable. 

This  year,  as  in  the  last  several  years,  the  owners  of 
some  Christmas  tree  plantations  in  the  state  are  inviting 
customers  to  bring  the  family  out  to  choose  and  cut 
their  own  tree.  Just  like  in  the  old  days — almost. 


Georgia-grown  Christmas  trees,  like  those  shown 

below,  will  account  for  about  20%  of  the  million  trees 

used  in  this  state  this  year. 

B.  R.  Murray 
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by  Susan  K.  Wood 


.or  most  people,  Christmas  gift-giving  becomes  a  more 
difficult  task  (chore?)  every  year.  While  it  may  be  "more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  finding  just  the  right  gift 
to  give  is  often  a  strain  on  the  imagination,  patience  and 
pocketbook.  You  can  only  give  perfume  to  Aunt  Jane  so 
many  times,  your  nephew  doesn't  need  another  (very 
breakable)  toy,  and  while  Dad  may  well  need  another 
pair  of  blue  socks,  that's  hardly  the  most  exciting  gift  to 
unwrap  under  the  lights  of  the  Christmas  tree.  Jewelry, 
shirts,  wallets,  ties — no,  sometimes  the  usual  just  isn't 
right. 

Here's  one  suggestion  for  the  gift  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated: let  books  be  the  answer  to  your  gift-giving  prob- 
lems. With  books,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  the  size 
being  wrong,  they  can't  be  the  wrong  color,  won't  cause 
tooth  decay,  don't  require  batteries  and  are  not  danger- 
ous. Besides,  who  ever  has  enough  of  them?  You  can  find 
a  variety  of  books  (for  a  variety  of  prices)  for  those  with 
interests  in  the  outdoors:  hunting,  camping,  boating, 
fishing,  hiking,  outdoor  photography  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  sport  or  type  of  recreation.  You'll  find  there  are  some 
beautiful  books  on  the  market  with  full-color  photographs 
of  native  wildflowers,  birds,  lovely  scenery,  all  of  them 
showing  nature  at  its  finest.  And  with  the  variety  of  the 
new  "coffee  table"  genre  (like  Georgia  with  photos  by 
Jimmy  Valentine),  selecting  the  right  books  can  be  a  real 


pleasure,  too. 

Regional  publications — books  about  Georgia,  her  his- 
tory, her  people,  their  lives — seem  to  be  in  their  heyday 
this  season,  and  OIG  staffers  have  run  across  several  such 
books  which  we  have  enjoyed.  These  would  make  perfect 
gifts  for  native  Georgians  and  newcomers,  too.  A  listing 
of  all  such  books  could,  of  course,  go  on  and  on,  but  by 
listing  20  or  so,  you  at  least  have  a  place  to  start  in  your 
Christmas  list-making.  Most  of  these  titles  are  from  re- 
gional publishers  like  The  Beehive  Press  in  Savannah  or 
Covington's  Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  both  of 
which  do  an  outstanding  job  in  reprinting  old  editions  of 
Georgia  "classics"  (like  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet's 
Georgia  Scenes,  written  in  1835).  The  University  of 
Georgia  Press  in  Athens  is  another  not-to-be-overlooked 
publisher  of  fine  Georgia  books. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  multitude  of  local  histories 
which  include  some  fascinating  details  of  your  own 
home  county  or  town's  history.  These,  too,  would  make 
ideal  gifts. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  the  local  publishers,  you  will 
probably  find  it  most  expedient  to  order  the  books  you 
want  directly  from  the  publisher.  Write  to  The  Beehive 
Press  at  321  Barnard  Street,  Savannah  31401;  Cherokee 
Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  1081,  Covington  30209; 
The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens  30602. 
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a  few  suggestions 


General  history: 

White  Columns  in  Georgia,  Medora  Field  Perkerson, 
Bonanza  Books,  $6.98.  (A  classic  that  can  still  be 
found  in  most  bookstores,  sometimes  at  sale  prices.) 

A  History  of  Georgia,  edited  by  Kenneth  Coleman,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  $12.50. 

Georgia  History  in  Outline,  Kenneth  Coleman,  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  $2.50.  (Paperback) 

Georgia:  A  History,  Harold  Martin,  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History,  $8.95. 

The  People  of  Georgia:  An  Illustrated  Social  History, 
Mills  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $30.  (".  .  .  the  story  of 
good,  simple  people,  black  and  white,  living  close  to- 
gether and  close  to  the  land,  sharing  great  hardships 
and  disappointments,"  A  beautiful  volume.) 

Tomochici,  Indian  Friend  of  the  Georgia  Colonists,  Helen 
Todd,  Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $7.95. 

John  Ross,  Cherokee  Chief,  Gary  Moulton,  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  $12. 

"War  Is  Hell!"  Sherman  in  Georgia,  edited  by  Mills  B. 
Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $25.  (Includes  Sherman's 
private  letters  to  his  wife  and  more  than  forty  rare 
illustrations.) 

"Dear  Mother:  Don't  grieve  about  me.  If  I  get  killed,  I'll 
only  be  dead."  Letters  from  Georgia  Soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  edited  by  Mills  B.  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press, 
$25.  (Contains  nearly  300  letters  and  85  drawings, 
prints  and  photographs. ) 

Savannah:  A  Renaissance  of  the  Heart,  Betsy  Fancher, 
Doubleday,  $7.95.  (Copyright  1976;  check  your 
local  bookstore.) 

Savannah  Revisited:  History,  Architecture,  Restoration, 
Mills  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $20. 


Georgia's  Land  of  the  Golden  Isles,  Burnette  Vanstory, 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  $5.95. 

Milledgeville:  Georgia's  Antebellum  Capital,  James  C. 
Bonner,  University  of  Georgia  Press,  $14.50. 

General  Oglethorpe's  Georgia:  Colonial  Letters  1733- 
1743,  edited  by  Mills  B.  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $36. 
(two  volumes,  674  pages.) 

Classics: 

Georgia  Scenes,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  two  edi- 
tions: The  Beehive  Press,  $15,  252  pages,  12  illustra- 
tions. Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $5,  214  pages. 

The  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl,  Eliza  Frances 
Andrews,  Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $10. 

The  History  of  Georgia,  Capt.  Hugh  McCall,  Cherokee 
Publishing  Company,  $25.  ("An  unabridged  reprint 
of  the  combined  two-volume  original."  By  one  of  the 
most  famous  Georgia  historians;  565  pages.) 

History  of  Georgia,  William  B.  Stevens,  The  Beehive 
Press,  $30.  (A  two-volume  set.  First  published  in 
1859;  the  first  account  of  colonial  Georgia.) 

The  New  South,  Henry  W.  Grady,  The  Beehive  Press,  $8. 
(Writings  and  speeches  by  the  young  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  during  the  1880s.) 

Stories  of  Georgia,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Cherokee  Pub- 
lishing Company,  $6.50. 

Miscellaneous: 

Placenames  of  Georgia,  Essays  of  John  H.  Goff,  edited 
by  Francis  Lee  Utley  and  Marion  R.  Hemperley,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  $16. 

The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  The 
Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $10. 

A  Treasury  of  Georgia  Folklore,  Ronald  G.  Killion  and 
Charles  T.  Waller,  Cherokee  Publishing  Company, 
$10. 
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Georgia  State  Parks 

A  Winter 

Retreat 


by  Susan  K.  Wood 


You  spend  the  day  watching  puffy 
white  clouds  frolic  in  a  clear,  crystal 
blue  winter  sky,  shuffling  along  in 
lonely  woods  to  the  rhythm  of  rust- 
ling brown  leaves.  Later,  campfire 
warmth  gives  away  to  the  musty  flan- 
nel warmth  of  a  sleeping  bag  and  the 
stillness  of  a  dark  night,  punctuated 
only  by  whippoorwills  and  hooting 
owls. 

With  the  falling  of  autumn's  once- 
colorful  leaves,  so,  too,  the  last  trail 
of  sightseers  is  gone.  Autumn's  glory 
has  faded  again,  leaving  only  the 
peace  of  winter. 

Winter  in  any  of  Georgia's  43  state 
parks  offers  the  best  time  and  place 
for  a  wilderness-like  retreat.  Some- 
times everyone  needs  to  get  away — 
from  the  raking  of  leaves,  cleaning 
of  gutters,  chopping  of  firewood, 
even  the  hunting  forays  and  frenzied 
football  weekends.  Winter's  onset 
does  that;  the  human  pace  slows  and 
you  just  want  to  revel  in  a  new  sea- 
son's landscape.  Pack  some  food, 
some  warm  outdoor  clothes,  your 
camera  and  a  sleeping  bag  if  you 
want,  and  retreat  to  a  winter  holiday 
in  Georgia. 

Georgia's  state  parks  are  open  in 
winter,  you  know.  Every  single  one. 
You  can  make  camp,  struggle  to 
build  a  warm  campfire  and  fall  asleep 
with  the  chilly  night  air  numbing  your 
nose.  Or  maybe  you'd  prefer  to  relax 
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Inside  a  cabin  at  Unicoi 
State  Park. 


before  a  roaring  fireplace  in  a  cozy, 
furnished  cabin  where  you  don't  feel 
compelled  to  dust  every  time  you 
turn  around.  You  won't  have  to  fight 
crowds  to  stake  out  a  good  campsite 
or  make  reservations  six  months  in 
advance  for  a  cottage.  Visiting  a 
state  park  in  December,  January  or 
March  may  mean  you  can  prop  your 
feet  before  that  warm  fireplace  while 
flakes  of  snow  fall  out  of  a  dark  sky, 
blanketing  all  in  white. 
What  To  Expect 

On  a  winter's  day,  you  can  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  stroll  through  leaf- 
less woods  trying  to  identify  trees  by 
their  bark  and  hoping  for  a  glimpse 
of  a  white-tailed  deer.  Winter  is  a 
good  time,  too,  to  visit  the  Okefeno- 
kee  or  Georgia's  coastal  isles  without 
having  to  fight  off  interminable 
armies  of  tiny  bugs  or  to  endure  the 
muggy  summer  heat.  Laura  S. 
Walker,  Crooked  River,  Stephen  C. 
Foster  or  Reed  Bingham  parks  could 
be  your  stopping  points  for  visits  to 
the  Swamp.  Or  you  can  make  Rich- 
mond Hill  or  Skidaway  state  parks 
near  Savannah  your  headquarters 
while  visiting  the  coast  or  taking  a 
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historical  tour  of  Savannah  and  en- 
virons. 

Parks  like  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Providence  Canyon  (a  day-use 
park  only)  are  also  good  places  to 
visit  when  summer's  crowds  are 
gone.  Maybe  you  want  to  play  a  little 
golf  at  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park 
(or  at  Victoria  Bryant  or  Hard  Labor 
Creek  if  you  don't  mind  wearing  a 
heavier  coat  or  breaking  ice  when 
your  putt  rolls  in). 

Especially  in  winter,  state  parks 
mean  a  place  to  get  away  from  home 
for  a  welcomed  vacation  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  Yet  even  on  a  cold,  gray 
winter's  day,  activity  awaits  if  you  or 
your  children  care  to  participate.  A 
variety  of  planned  interpretive  pro- 
grams goes  on  at  selected  parks  and 
historic  sites  throughout  the  winter. 
Contact  the  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
Division  for  more  information. 
Snow 

For  most  Georgians,  the  forecast 
of  snow  is  enough  to  excite  old  and 
young  alike.  The  white  stuff  blankets 
most  of  the  state  with  such  infre- 
quency  that  a  quarter-inch  of  the 
stuff  is  cause  for  celebration.  But  in 
the  mountains  of  north  Georgia,  es- 
pecially at  Vogel,  Unicoi,  Moccasin 
Creek,   Black   Rock   Mountain    and 


Cloudland  Canyon  state  parks,  win- 
ter means  snow  and  you  can  almost 
expect  at  least  a  dusting  of  white  on 
any  given  winter  weekend.  And  if 
you're  lucky,  you'll  get  snowed  in 
and  just  have  to  stay  another  day.  (In 
fact,  you  might  take  along  an  extra 
day's  supply  of  food,  just  in  case.) 
Last  winter  on  a  particularly 
snowy  Saturday,  Vogel  State  Park 
was  a  winter  wonderland:  the  lake 
was  frozen,  everything  was  blindingly 
white  and  more  snow  was  falling. 
Blood  Mountain  was  hardly  visible. 
Cottages  were  filling  up  fast  with  ad- 
venturers from  further  south  search- 


ing for  —  and  finding  —  snow,  the 
likes  of  which  some  had  never  seen 
before. 

If  you're  of  a  mind  to  venture  up 
to  your  favorite  north  Georgia  state 
park  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday  this 
winter,  heed  this  word  of  advice. 
Know  how  to  drive  in  snowy/icy  con- 
ditions, drive  cautiously,  take  along 
snow  tires  or  chains  if  you  have  them 
and  phone  ahead  to  your  desination 
if  you  want  to  stay  overnight. 

Visiting  any  of  Georgia's  state 
parks  — ■  north  or  south  —  might  be 
just  what  you  need  to  get  you  through 
'til  it's  springtime  again. 
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Westville 

of  Christmas  Past 


by  Priscilla  Crumpler 
Photos  by  Tasker  Johnson 


The  aroma  of  baking  gingerbread, 
hot  wassail  and  log  fires  fills  the  cool, 
clean  December  air.  It's  a  Christmas 
fragrance  from  out  of  the  past,  here 
today.  You're  in  Westville,  Georgia, 
where  it's  always  1850. 

Westville,  half  a  mile  from  Lump- 
kin, bustles  with  old-fashioned 
Christmas  activities  during  the  sea- 
son. This  year  holiday  festivities 
begin  on  December  9  and  continue 
through  December  30.  There  will  be 
special  music;  colorful  traditional 
decorations;  and  celebrations  typical 
of  a  past  era. 

Westville  is  a  living  history  village 
of  authentically  restored  buildings 
depicting  the  culture  of  southwest 
Georgia  in  the  1850s.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Westville  Historic  Handicrafts, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  educational  corpo- 
ration chartered  in  1966.  It  occupies 
60  acres  of  land  surrounded  by  an 
unspoiled   landscape   with    a   bowl- 
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shaped  terrain  that  naturally  screens 
it  from  any  twentieth  century  influ- 
ence. "We  are  a  functioning  village, 
we  make  what  we  need  to  fulfill  our 
own  needs  just  as  in  1850,"  com- 
mented Sue  Moye,  a  trustee  of  the 
village.  "If  we  need  brick,  we  make 
our  own  brick.  We  also  repair  furni- 
ture and  grow  our  own  cotton  for 
weaving." 

Many  of  the  buildings  at  West- 
ville  were  relocated  in  their  present 
Westville  sites  from  other  locations 
in  or  around  Stewart  County.  The 
church  and  farmhouse  were  moved 
a  greater  distance.  However,  the 
architectural  design  of  the  two  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  design  of  the 
1850s-vintage  Stewart  County  build- 
ings, reflecting  a  lifestyle  reminiscent 
of  southwest  Georgia  during  another 
time. 

"The  village  is  decorated  so  at- 
tractively during  Christmas,"  Mrs. 
Moye  explained.  Different  groups 
help  to  decorate  Westville  in  the 
1850s  manner  for  the  Yuletide  fes- 
tivities. Decorations  are  thoughtfully 
designed  and  consist  of  native  fruits, 
nuts,  luscious  greens  and  berries, 
and  anything  else  that  would  have 
been  convenient  to  Georgians  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

At  Westville,  Christmas  finds  even 
the  street  posts  draped  with  greens 
and  berries  adding  to  the  holiday 
spirit.  The  village  is  decorated  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Stewart  County — the  Scots,  Eng- 
lish, German  and  French. 

"America  is  a  composite  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  so  we  at  West- 
vile  incorporated  these  traditions  in 
our  holiday  celebrations,"  stated 
Mrs.  Moye.  For  example,  "First 
Footing,"  an  old  Scottish  custom, 
holds  that  on  the  first  day  of  each 
holiday  season  guests  should  bring 
these  symbolic  gifts  as  a  wish  for  the 
approaching  New  Year:  coal  for  a 
warm  house;  an  evergreen  bough  for 
a  long  life;  and  bread  for  a  full 
larder.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect visitors  to  bring  these  gifts  to 
Westville,  an  arrangement  of  the 
symbolic  offering  rests  on  the  buffet 
in  the  McDonald  house,  the  1850s 
home  of  a  wealthy  Scottish  family 
from  Cuthbert,  Georgia.  On  the  din- 


ing table,  a  Williamsburg  apple  tree 
made  of  richly-colored  fruits  and 
boxwood  greens  makes  a  lovely  com- 
plement to  the  buffet  arrangement. 

The  only  guideline  set  for  bringing 
holiday  cheer  to  Westville  is  that  the 
ornaments,  garlands,  wreaths  and 
other  decorations  must  be  natural 
and  simple.  In  the  1850s  there  were 
no  such  things  as  store-bought  trees, 
holly  and  plastic  Santas.  So  the  more 
elegant  houses  in  Westville  Village 
display  exquisite  decorations  using 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  nuts  and  col- 
ored ribbons.  In  the  more  simple 
farm  houses,  a  Westville  Christmas 
means  decorations  of  pine  boughs, 
cedar  branches,  cotton  balls,  holly 
and  chinaberries.  Farm  families 
could  scarcely  afford  "extras"  like 
multihued  ribbons  so  they  made  their 
special  Christmas  cheer  from  the 
things  they  grew  or  gathered  nearby. 

In  the  Singer  house,  Lumpkin's 
old  shoemaker's  home,  stands  the 
traditional  German  Christmas  tree. 
On  December  23,  the  Yuletide  sea- 
son is  celebrated  in  the  Singer  house 
by  lighting  the  Christmas  tree  that 
is  illuminated  by  beautiful  rustic- 
brown  candles  attached  to  its  limbs 
by  old-fashioned  candle  holders. 
Candle  wax  is  melted  down  with 
copper  pennies  to  produce  the 
strangely  beautiful  color  of  the  West- 
ville-made  candles.  The  Christmas 
tree's  ornaments  include  gingerbread 
men,  popcorn  strings  and  handmade 
yarn  dolls.  Last  year  two  of  the  bril- 


liantly-colored yarn  dolls  were  sent 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  requested  as 
traditional  decorations  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree  at  the  home  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Mondale. 

Even  the  pictures  and  mirrors  in 
the  Singer  house  are  dressed  for  the 
season  with  sprigs  of  holly  and  other 
greens  on  their  corners.  And  an  old- 
time  arrangement  of  bright  red  apples 
and  magnolia  boughs  garnishes  the 
ledge  over  the  front  door. 

The  former  country  home  of  a 
Lumpkin  French  Huguenot  family 
which  now  stands  at  Westville  will 
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be  the  featured  house  this  Christmas. 
The  Moye  Whitehouse  will  be 
adorned  with  traditional  French 
Christmas  decorations  in  the  1850 
style. 

Even  though  it  is  trimmed  with  the 
least  expensive  and  simplest  decora- 
tions, the  Patterson-Marrett  farm- 
house is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
seven  decorated  homes  at  Westville. 
The  double-pen  log  cabin  which  was 
brought  to  the  village  from  South 
Carolina  is  sure  to  be  a  special  fa- 
vorite of  every  visitor. 

The  Patterson-Marrett  house 
claims  one  quaint  Christmas  orna- 
ment, the  kissing  ball.  This  inventive 
creation,  made  of  peach  pits,  hangs 
in  a  doorway  of  the  old  log  cabin 
just  as  would  a  ball  of  mistletoe.  But 
the  most  beautiful  decoration  of  all 


is  the  rope-hung  Advent  wreath. 
With  Westville-made  copper-colored 
candles  and  rope-hung  greenery,  it 
combines  an  antique  appearance 
with  a  pleasing  air  of  simplicity. 

Westville's  Climax  Presbyterian 
Church,  adorned  at  Christmas  with 
thick,  dark  evergreen  boughs  on  the 
pews  and  pulpit,  stands  today  very 
much  as  it  would  have  during  the 
Christmas  of  1851,  the  year  of  its 
dedication. 

Although  the  decorated  buildings 
and  homes  at  Westville  are  interest- 
ing to  see,  the  highlights  of  a  West- 
ville Christmas  are  the  Yuletide 
activities. 

The  first  activity  of  the  Christmas 
season  is  The  Lighting  of  the  Yule 
Log  and  the  Hanging  of  the  Greens. 
These  symbolic  ceremonies  will  be 
held  on  December  9,  at  Westville's 
Yellow  Creek  Camp  Meeting  Arbor. 
The  arbor  is  a  large,  open-air  taber- 
nacle where  ten-day  revivals  were 
held  in  the  1850s.  These  celebra- 
tions, attended  by  visitors  from  across 
the  state,  are  religious  in  tone,  recall- 
ing the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 
The  Yule  Log  Ceremony  begins  with 
the  excitement  of  finding  a  yule  log. 
After  the  customary  yule  log  is  deco- 
rated with  brightly-colored  ribbons 
and  bows  and  hidden  in  nearby 
woods,  all  fifth  graders  in  attendance 
are  given  the  go-ahead  to  begin  the 
hunt.  When  the  log  is  found,  the 
finder  is  brought  before  the  audience 
and  given  a  traditional  cup  of  wassail 
and  a  toast  of  good  wishes.  He  is  also 
presented  with  an  enscribed  yule  log 
cup  and  invested  with  a  hat  and 
scarf. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Greens  fol- 
lows. A  boy  with  a  wreath  which 
symbolizes  Christ's  unending  love 
and  a  girl  with  a  garland,  the  greens 
symbolizing  eternal  life,  lead  the  pro- 
cessional down  the  aisle  to  the  box- 
like fireplace  where  the  greens  are 
temporarily  hung  overhead.  Then  the 
yule  log  is  brought  in,  escorted  by 
the  finder  who  places  the  traditional 
sheaf  of  juniper  on  the  log.  The  yule 
log  lighter  sprinkles  it  with  oil  three 
times,  expressing  a  traditional  wish 
with  each  sprinkle,  and  lights  it  with 
a  splinter  from  the  previous  year's 
log.  The  lighting  of  the  log  symbol- 
izes the  light  that   came   into   the 


world  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
Lighting  of  the  Log  ceremony  is  ac- 
companied by  the  Passing  of  the 
Light,  symbolic  of  the  spread  of  Chis- 
tianity  throughout  the  world. 

Next,  it  is  time  for  the  Wassailing 
Procession.  While  the  carolers  sing 
"The  Wassail  Song,"  the  wassail  and 
yule  log  cakes,  which  are  shaped  like 
logs  and  covered  with  chocolate  icing 
to  simulate  the  bark  of  the  yule  log, 
are  brought  before  the  "bell  ringer" 
who  gives  the  wassail  toast  and  ex- 
plains the  tradition  of  the  yule  log 
cake,  beans  and  peas.  Peas  (for  the 
ladies)  are  baked  into  one  end  of 
the  yule  log  cake  and  beans  (for  the 
men)  are  baked  in  the  other  end. 
When  served,  the  men  and  women 
get  a  slice  of  cake  from  the  appro- 
priate end.  According  to  tradition, 
those  who  get  a  bean  or  pea  in  their 
slice  of  cake  will  have  a  year  of  good 
luck.  All  are  then  invited  to  the 
McDonald  house  where  the  greens 
will  be  hung  for  the  season  and  then 
to  Westville's  Old  Lumpkin  Acade- 
my to  join  in  the  drinking  of  wassail 
and  the  cutting  of  the  two  yule  log 
cakes,  one  symbolizing  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  other  symbolizing 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  final  holiday  celebration  at 
Westville,  on  December  30,  is  the 
Burning  of  the  Greens.  The  old  cus- 
tom of  burning  all  of  the  dried  greens 
which  were  cut  and  used  as  decora- 
tions throughout  the  Christmas  sea- 
son is  a  cherished  experience  for 
everyone.  The  traditional  Burning  of 
the  Greens  signifies  the  Lighting  of 
the  Magi's  Way. 

The  Yuletide  season  at  Westville 
is  more  than  just  a  spirited  time  of 
cheer,  it  is  a  personal  experience  that 
will  be  a  lasting  memory  just  as  if 
you  had  actually  spent  Christmas  in 
southwest  Georgia  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago. 

All  of  Westville's  special  activities 
begin  at  3:00;  however,  the  buildings 
in  the  village  are  decorated  all  during 
the  Yuletide  season  (December  3- 
30).  Westville  is  open  daily  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  on  Sunday  from 
1-5  p.m.,  and  closed  December  25 
and  January  1 . 

Westville  is  located  just  outside 
Lumpkin  in  southwest  Georgia.  Tt  is 
35  miles  south  of  Columbus. 
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Audubon 

Christmas 

Bird  Count 


by  Gib  Johnston 


Between  December  17  and  January  2,  thousands 
of  people  all  across  the  United  States  are  out  counting 
birds.  Last  December  18,  87  individuals  gathered  in  a 
15-mile  circle  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  spent  more  than 
700  individual  hours  in  the  field  and  drove  over 
a  thousand  miles.  What  did  they  accomplish  together? 
They  counted  14,498  birds  of  86  different  species. 

This  is  the  Audubon  Christmas  Bird  Count,  a 
nationwide  event  that  has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Christmas  than  that  it  occurs  in  late  December.  But  the 
bird  count,  a  major  activity  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  is  a  tradition,  too  (just  like  the  December  25th 
one),  a  tradition  that  was  started  by  Frank  Chapman, 
an  amateur  ornithologist,  79  years  ago.  The  annual 
Christmas  Bird  Count  is  also  a  time  of  fun,  friendship 
and  sometimes  celebration  among  a  group  of  people 
who  happen  to  be  interested  in  birds  and  in  bird 
watching. 

The  Audubon  Christmas  Bird  Count  involves 
large  numbers  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  gathering 
in  weather  sometimes  so  brisk  or  cold  or  wet  as  to  be 
uncomfortable,  and  then  proceeding  to  swarm  over  field, 
forest  and  shore  on  a  mission  that  itself  seems 
strange  to  a  lot  of  folks.  The  mission?  To  observe  and 
carefully  record  all  the  birds  that  can  be  seen. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  scientists  and 
environmentalists  found  that  such  dedicated  hobbyists 
— most  are  members  of  the  National  Audubon  Society — 
were  producing  large  amounts  of  accurate  and  valuable 
data,  and  scientists  began  using  this  information  to 
learn  about  bird  migration  and  the  health  and 
dynamics  of  bird  populations.  Information  like  this  can 
be  used  in  furthering  protection  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species,  for  greater  understanding  of  habitat 
requirements  and  life  cycles  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  type  of  data  has  been  used,  for  instance,  to  prevent 
the  collision  of  aircraft  with  flocks  of  migrating  birds. 

The  Audubon  Christmas  Bird  Count  is  a  day-long 
activity  on  a  cold  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning 


which  usually  begins  at  around  7  a.m.,  usually  with 
breakfast  in  some  convenient  restaurant.  Volunteers 
from  local  Audubon  Society  chapters  are  divided  into 
smaller  groups  (usually  three  or  four  to  a  group) 
and  assigned  a  segment  of  a  pre-determined  locale  to 
cover. 

If  last  year's  Marietta  Bird  Count  is  indicative,  the  day 
is  frenzied  with  activity  and  rivalry.  Each  group 
makes  plans  over  breakfast  to  do  better  than  the  other 
groups  and  they  develop  tactics  on  how  to  go  about  it. 
There's  a  lot  of  pride  and  prestige  involved  in  who 
counts  the  most  birds  or  lists  the  most  species 
or  sees  the  most  unusual  species,  and  a  real  competitive 
nature  surfaces  among  participants.  They  eat  quickly, 
then  hurry  to  their  cars  and  on  to  the  area  to  which 
they  were  assigned.  Once  on  scene,  they  slow  their  pace, 
allowing  plenty  of  time  to  examine  every  habitat 
carefully  for  sight  or  sound  of  birds.  Each  bird  seen 
is  recorded,  studied  and  admired  as  long  as 
necessary.  When  the  entire  area,  this  subdivision  of  their 
assigned  subdivision,  has  been  exhausted  of  sightings, 
their  hurried  pace  commences  again.  It  continues 
during  the  drive  to  the  next  locale,  usually  a  mile  or  two 
away;  enroute,  there  is  serious  conversation  and  friendly 
argument  about  the  birds  thus  far  seen.  Any  newcomer 
to  the  group  is  subtly  quizzed  about  his  knowledge 
of  birds  and  their  habits.  It's  a  combination 
of  good  fun  and  serious  business.  The  entire  day  is 
spent  in  almost  frantic  travel,  good  conversation  and 
meticulous  combing  of  each  site  for  birds. 

The  only  break  in  the  routine  is  for  lunch,  when  four 
or  five  of  the  small  groups  gather  at  someone's  motor 
home,  parked  in  a  convenient  parking  lot,  or  at 
a  nearby  restaurant  to  dine  and,  more  importantly, 
compare  notes  on  the  morning's  activities.  After  lunch, 
the  urgent  pace  begins  again  and  continues  until 
nightfall.  The  count  stops  just  before  dark  and  after 
supper,  many  counters  gather  at  someone's  home  to 
make  a  final  tally  of  what  has  been  seen  that  day. 
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Experiences  of  the  day  are  exchanged.  Once  the  final 
totals  are  announced,  there  are  congratulations  all 
around,  and  the  party  likely  continues  into  the  evening. 

Why  do  people  spend  an  entire  day  of  their  weekend 
doing  this?  During  the  week  they  are  engaged 
in  normal  pursuits  such  as  medicine,  law,  commerce, 
industry  and  government.  There  are  secretaries,  laborers, 
retirees,  students,  butchers  and  clerks,  merchants 
and  teachers.  For  all  of  them,  bird-watching  is  a  hobby, 
although  some  are  more  serious  about  their  avocation 
than  others.  Each  participant  in  the  Christmas 
Count  looks  upon  their  contribution  with  pride  and 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment.  But  the  data  they  compile, 
although  important,  are  not  the  real  reasons  the 
birdwatchers  brave  the  cold  December  weather  to  count 
birds.  It's  more  likely  that  they're  out  there  just  for 
the  fun  of  it. 

There  are  many  Georgians  who  participate 
in  the  counts  each  year.  There  are  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
in  Albany,  Athens,  Augusta,  Brunswick,  Columbus, 
Dalton,  Dublin,  Rome  and  Thomasville.  Other  groups 
converge  on  the  state's  national  wildlife  refuges  such  as 
Harris  Neck  and  Okefenokee  and  on  Callaway 
Gardens  and  Sapelo  Island.  All  abide  by  the  rules  from 
the  National  Audubon  Society;  only  the  peripheral 
activies  are  different.  The  main  theme,  however,  is  the 
same  from  Alaska  to  the  Florida  Keys:  birds. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  the  Audubon  Christmas  Bird 
Count  this  December,  contact  the  Audubon  Society 
in  your  area  or  the  Information  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  for  further 
information. 
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CHICKADEE 


by  Susan  K.  Wood 
Art  by  Joseph  McAleavey 


With  the  black  cap  and  bib  that  is 
his  trademark,  the  friendly  chickadee 
is  a  little  bird  (414  to  4%")  whose 
inquisitive  nature  makes  him  a  de- 
light to  watch.  He  can  be  quite  an 
acrobat,  hanging  first  upside-down, 
then  right-side-up  or  sideways,  then 
flitting  away  in  a  blink  of  your  eye. 

The  Carolina  chickadee  {Parus 
carolinensis)  is  fairly  common  in  the 
South,  especially  in  the  woods,  the 
coastal  swamps  and  even  in  residen- 
tial areas.  This  bird's  look-alike  cous- 
in, the  black-capped  chickadee,  is 
larger  (43A  to  5!/2")  and  has  a 
longer  tail  and  smaller  bib,  but  the 
two  are  most  easily  distinguishable 
by  their  range.  The  black-capped  is 
found  primarily  from  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland  south  through  the  up- 
per Midwest,  Pennsylvania,  southern 
New  Jersey  and  occasionally  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  He 
does  migrate  to  some  extent.  The 
Carolina  chickadee,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  strictly  a  southerner. 

Chickadees  are  generally  very 
friendly,  even  tame  birds,  seemingly 


given  to  showmanship.  Although 
their  diet  is  believed  to  consist  of 
two-thirds  insects,  insect  eggs  and 
larvae  (despite  the  short,  straight 
bill),  the  plumpish  bird  with  soft, 
fluffy  feathers  does  frequent  feeders 
and  can  even  be  enticed  to  eat  from 
a  person's  hand.  At  the  feeder,  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  suet,  peanut 
butter,  sunflower  seeds  and  nut  ker- 
nels. If  the  feeder  happens  to  be 
empty  when  he  comes  calling,  he  can 
let  you  know  in  a  hurry  with  a  loud, 
shrill  voice.  If  he  sees  you  at  a  win- 
dow, he  may  perch  on  a  tree  or  post 
as  close  to  you  as  possible,  hang  up- 
side down  and  complain  raucously 
until  you  replenish  his  feeder.  He 
may  even  meet  you  at  the  feeder.  In 
his  energetic  manner,  he  will  snatch 
a  seed,  dart  off  into  a  tree  to  crack 
and  eat  it,  then  flit  back  for  another 
seed. 

The  Carolina  chickadee's  call, 
"chick-a-dee-dee"  or  just  "dee-dee," 
is  faster  and  more  high-pitched  than 
the  call  of  his  cousin,  the  black- 
capped.    In    spring,    you    may   hear 


them  singing  out  in  a  four  syllabled 
call,  "fee-bee,  fee-bay." 

Chickadees  can  usually  be  found 
in  the  company  of  titmice  (also  in  the 
Paridea  family),  nuthatches  and 
small  woodpeckers  —  other  insect- 
eaters  that  also  feast  on  seeds.  As 
spring  approaches,  the  chickadee 
groups  break  up.  The  birds  begin  to 
pair  off  and  start  building  their  nests 
inside  rotten  stumps  or  branches,  old- 
fence  posts  or  holes  in  trees,  though 
chickadees  rarely  venture  higher  than 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  average  cavity  is  only  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  birds  excavate 
the  sites  themselves.  They  build  their 
nests  of  moss  and  plant  down  or 
even  bits  of  cotton,  rabbit  fur  and 
feathers  when  these  can  be  found. 

The  female  (which  looks  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  male)  lays  six  to 
eight  white,  lightly  dotted  eggs  dur- 
ing late  March  or  early  April.  Each 
pair  of  chickadees  raises  just  one  set 
of  young  per  year. 

The  Carolina  chickadee — a  friend- 
ly little  bird  that  is  a  delight  to  watch. 
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